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Events then moved rapidly; within a few weeks of
the breaking out of the mutiny our empire in Upper
India had all but disappeared, and a rebel army was
approaching Agra.
The arrangements for the defence of the station
chiefly fell on the magistrate Mr. Drummond. Properly,
the magistrate of Agra was not entitled to direct official
intercourse with the Lieutenant-Governor. But in the
exigency of the times the rules of routine were a good
deal set aside. Mr. Colvin sent for Mr. Dnpmnond,
consulted him, and before long fell completely under his
influence. In many respects Mr. Colvin could not have
selected a better adviser, for Mr. Drummond possessed
great energy and resolution, and was very little trammelled
by routine. Unfortunately his judgment was not equal
to his other qualities, and having formed an opinion
he did not easily relinquish it.
Mr. Drummond laid down a plan of defence which
was simple and bold, and which, had it been successful,
would have been regarded as a stroke of genius. He
considered that if the English remained as usual, ex-
hibiting no signs of fear, the moral effect would be suffi-
cient to overawe the native population. As for the
mutineers, he did not believe they would approach Agra,
having nothing to gain by doing so. Should they do so,
however, he considered that our force was sufficient to
repel them. Beyond increasing the police, Mr. Drum-
mond was opposed to the adoption of any precautionary
measure.
From these opinions the chief military authorities
entirely dissented. They regarded it as certain that one
or other of the rebel armies would threaten Agra. Our
force they considered to be quite inadequate for the
defence of such an immense station. They therefore